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THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
| Tue Throne and all that pertains to it is always 
a subject of interest to British people, not only 
from the historical associations attaching thereto, 
but from the deserved popularity of its present 
occupant, our gracious sovereign the Queen. We 
do not at this time propose to make any reference 
to the higher institutions which are grouped 
around the Throne, and which combine in its 
_ support ; but to lay before our readers what we 
are sure will interest them, namely, a_ brief 
sketch of the Queen’s Household — the first 
Household in the land—and the duties of its 
various members. 

The number of officers and attendants of all 
kinds who form the Queen’s Court is not far short 
of a thousand, many of whom hold hereditary 
posts, and nearly all of whom receive liberal, and 
it may be thought in some cases extravagant, 
salaries. The principal officer is the-Lord Steward, 
who has absolute control over the entire House- 
hold, and whose slightest command must be 
instantly obeyed by every officer and servant 
belonging to the court, excepting those of the 
Queen’s chamber, stable, and chapel. He has 
authority to hold courts for administering justice 
| and settling disputes among the domestic servants 
| of the Queen. This part of his duties is, however, 
rarely performed ; and although he possesses very 
| extensive patronage in the appointments of sub- 
| ordinate officials, &c., the more active duties of 
his position are left to the Master of the House- 
hold, an officer who constantly resides within 
the precincts of the palace. The Lord Steward 
appears at court on all State occasions; and the 
salary he receives is two thousand pounds per 
annum, The office is a political one, and is in the 
gift of the ministry of the day. ; 

Next in rank to the Lord Steward is the Lord 
Treasurer, who has no particular duties to per- 
form, but is supposed to act as deputy to the Lord 


annum, The Comptroller of the Household is 
another office of a similar nature, with nominal 
duties and a similar salary, 

The Master of the Household is an important 
officer, if we may judge by the amount of his 
salary, which is eleven hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds per annum. He, as the real deputy to the 
Lord Steward, has full control over Her Majesty’s 
domestic establishment, and has, moreover, a large 
staff of officers to assist him, In addition to his 
own Secretary, who has three hundred a year, 
there are attached to the Board of Green Cloth— 
which consists of the Lord Steward, the Treasurer, 
Comptroller, and the Master, and has the power of 
adjudicating upon all offences committed within 
certain limits of the palace—another Secretary, 
with three hundred a year ; three clerks with good 
salaries, who keep all the accounts of the depart- 
ment ; a Secretary to the Garden accounts, a Pay- 
master of the Household, an Office-keeper, three 
Messengers, and a ‘necessary woman.’ The Master 
has also the privilege of dining at the Queen’s 
table. 

Next in order comes the Clerk of the Kitchen, 
with a salary of seven hundred a year and his 
board; and to aid him in his work he has four 
clerks, who keep all the accounts, check weights 
and, measures, and issue orders to the trades- 
people ; he has also a messenger, and a ‘necessary 
woman,’ Beside these officials of Her Majesty’s 
Kitchen, there is the chef, with a salary of seven 
hundred a year; and four master-cooks, at about 
three hundred and fifty pounds per annum each— 
who have the privilege of taking four apprentices, 
at premiums of from one hundred and fifty pounds 
to two hundred pounds each—two yeomen of the 
kitchen, two assistant-cooks, two roasting-cooks, 
four scourers, three kitchen-maids, a storekeeper, 
two ‘Green Office’ men, and two steam-apparatus 
men, And in the Confectionery department there 
are a first and a second yeoman, with salaries 
of three hundred and two hundred and fifty pounds 


Steward (in his absence) at all State ceremonies ; 
and for this service he receives the respectable 


salary of nine hundred and four pounds per! there are also a pastry-cook and two female 


respectively ; an apprentice, three female assistants, 
and an errand-man; and in addition to these 
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assistants, a baker and his assistant, and three 
coffee-room women, The Ewer department, 
which has charge of all the linen, consists of 
a yeoman and two female assistants only. 

The gentleman of the wine and beer cellars—or, 

roperly speaking, Her Majesty’s Chief Butler— 
Ses a salary of five hundred pounds a year. He 
has to select and purchase wines for the royal 
establishment, to superintend the decanting, and 
send them up to table. Next to him are the 
principal Table Deckers, with two hundred pounds 
a year each ; the second Table Decker, with one 
hundred and fifty ; the third, with ninety; and 
an assistant, with fifty-two pounds—their duties 
being to superintend the laying out of the Queen’s 
table before dinner is served. 

The Plate pantry is under the care of three 
yeomen—with salaries of one hundred and sixty, 
-one hundred and fifty, and one hundred and twenty 

unds respectively, beside lodging-money and 

—a groom, and six assistants, These offices 
are of great trust, and are not overpaid, seeing that 
at a rough guess the gold and silver plate at 
Windsor Castle alone is probably worth about three 
millions sterling, and includes some very precious 
specimens of art workmanship. The getting in 
of Her Majesty’s coals must also be an important 
and arduous task, as no fewer than thirteen persons 
are employed all the year round on this duty 
alone. 

There are a great many — attached to the 
royal establishment, the list being headed with the 
Gentlemen Porters—who draw good salaries in 
addition to board-wages—an assistant-porter, and 
three groom-porters. The Gentlemen Porters are 
only required to be on duty in alternate weeks, 
er f therefore have a very easy time of it. Next 
in rank to them come the ten State Porters, 
namely, a Sergeant Porter—who is dubbed ‘ Esq,’ 
—five yeomen porters, and four under-porters. 
There are also ten night-porters, who receive a 
guinea each weekly, and a good supper nightly, 
the remnants of which they are permitted to carry 
home with them the next morning; a first and 
second lamplighter, with one hundred pounds a 
year each, beside lodging-money and board-wages ; 
and seven assistant-lamplighters, This number 
existed before the introduction of gas, so there has 
been no benefit derived from the invention—at 
least not on the side of economy in the Queen’s 
Household. In the Steward’s Room, there are a 

eoman and five assistants ; and in the Servants’ 
Hall, an usher and three assistants, 

There is a regular court of justice attached to 
the Queen’s Household with its officers and neces- 
sary police-constables. It is called the Court of 
the Marshalsea ; and the expense of keeping it up 
costs about one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
four pounds in salaries alone. This ancient Court 
dates from the reign of Henry VIII; and its 
duty is to administer justice between the Queen’s 
domestic servants, ‘that they may not be drawn 
into other courts, and thereby the king lose their 
services.’ As we have already stated, the Lord 
Steward is the judge, and his jurisdiction extends 
to all places within twelve miles of Whitehall. 

The Knight-Marshal, or chief of the police of 
this court within a Court, receives five hundred 
pounds a year; and there are eight Marshalmen, 
with one hundred pounds a year each, and fees ; 


entrances to the House of Lords when the peers 
are sitting ; and at levees, drawing-rooms, &c, at 
St James’s Palace. 

There is one more office to mention before we 
have done with the Lord Steward’s department, 
and that is the Almonry, the two principal officers 
of which are the Hereditary Grand Almoner—held 
by the Marquis of Exeter—and the Lord High 
by the Dean of Windsor. These 
are entirely honorary appointments, The former 
distributes at coronations the alms collected in a 
silver dish, retaining the dish as his fee ; while the 
latter superintends the distribution of the royal 
alms on ag a ye and twice a year at 
the office in Scotland Yard. There is also a 
Secretary to the Almonry, whose salary is three 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, or about 
the amount distributed to the poor on Maundy- 
Thursday. 

Next to the Lord Steward’s department comes 
that of the Lord Chamberlain, whose duties are 
very numerous and important. They include the 
superintendence of all the officers and servants 
bolonping to the Queen’s chambers excepting those 
of the Bedchamber, who are under the Groom of 
the Stole ; of the officers of the wardrobe at all 
Her Majesty’s houses; of the removal of beds, 
wardrobes, and tents ; of revels, music, comedians, 
huntsmen, messengers, artisans, heralds, physicians, 
apothecaries, and chaplains, He is also supposed 
to inspect the charges for coronations, royal mar- 
riages, public entrées, cavalcades, funerals, and 
furniture in the Houses of Parliament and rooms 
for receiving addresses to the Queen. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s salary is two thousand 
pounds per annum ; and he has a Vice-Chamber- 
lain to assist him, whose salary is nine hundred 
and twenty-four pounds a year. He has also a 
Comptroller of Accounts, an Inspector of Accounts, 


united salaries of these officials amounting to three 
thousand one hundred and ten pounds, In this 
department comes also the Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse, whose duty it is to act as a kind 
of financial Secretary to the Queen, signing all 
cheques on the Queen’s bankers, and making pay- 
ments to various people and for various objects, 
as Her Majesty in the exercise of her benevolence 
may be pleased to direct, The salary attached to 
this office is also two thousand pounds per 
annum, being a percentage of three pounds six 
shillings and eightpence on Her Majesty’s Privy 
Purse of sixty thousand pounds, 

Next in rank in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment are the Mistress of the Robes, with a salary 
of five hundred pee ; the Groom of the Robes, 
with eight hundred pounds (and a clerk, a mes- 
senger, and a furrier as assistants); and eight 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. The duties of the 
latter consist in waiting on Her Majesty for a 
fortnight at a time in rotation; thus each lady 
would be called upon three times a year for this 
duty. 

Following these in rank are the eight Maids of 
Honour, who represent a very old institution in 
connection with royalty. In 1625, shortly after 
his marriage with Henrietta of France, Charles I. 
issued the following rules for the guidance of the 
Maids: ‘The Queen’s Maids of Honour are to 
come into the Presence Chamber before eleven of 


their duties being principally to attend at the 


the clock, and to go to prayers; and after prayers 
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to attend until the Queen be set at dinner. Again, 
at two o'clock to return into the said Chamber, 
and there to remain until aye And when 
they shall be retired into their Chamber, they 
admit of no man to come there; and that they go 
not at any time out of the court without leave 
asked of the Lord Chamberlain or Her Majesty ; 
and that the Mother of the Maids see all these 
orders concerning the Maids duly observed, as she 
will answer to the contrary.’ 

Nowadays, the Queen’s Maids of Honour do not 
have such restrictions placed on their liberty, and 
merely take their turn, two at a time for one 
month, to attend on Her Majesty. After these 
in rank stand the — Bedchamber Women, who 
serve in rotation in the same manner, and are only 
expected to figure on state occasions. Henrietta, 
Duchess of Suffolk, in one of her letters, gives 
an interesting account of the duties of these 
‘women’ in her time. ‘The Bedchamber Women 
came into waiting before the Queen’s prayers, 
which was before she was dressed. The Queen 
often shifted in a morning. If Her Majesty 
shifted at noon, the Bedchamber Lady being by, 
the Bedchamber Woman gave the shift to the 
Lady without any ceremony, and the Lady put it 
on. Sometimes likewise, the Bedchamber Woman 
gave the fan to the Lady in the same manner; and 
this was all that the Bedchamber Lady did about 
the Queen when she was dressing. When the 
Queen washed her hands, the Page of the Back 
Stairs brought and set down on the side-table the 
basin and ewer. Then the Bedchamber Woman 
set it before the Queen, and knelt on the other 
side of the table over against the Queen ; the Bed- 
chamber Lady only looking on. The Bedchamber 
Woman poured the water out of the ewer upon 
the Queen’s hands. The Bedchamber Woman 
pulled on the Queen’s gloves when she could not 
do it herself. The Page of the Back Stairs was 
called in to put on the Queen’s shoes,’ &c. All 
this is now obsolete; the situations are quite 
honorary so far as work is concerned. 

The salaries of the Maids of Honour and the 
| Bedchamber Women are three hundred pounds 
annum each, 
~ Next come the eight Lords in Waiting, the 
| Grooms in Waiting, the Gentlemen Ushers of 
| the Privy Chamber and Daily Waiters, Grooms 
of the Privy Chamber, Quarterly Waiters, Grooms 
_ of the Great Chamber—with salaries amounting in 

the aggregate to eleven thousand one hundred and 
_ninety-three pounds per annum—and thirty-two 
- Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. Of all the 
court officials, these last-named gentlemen are the 
| rarest specimens, for they are courtiers, and have 
| to attend on royalty without any pay whatever, 
| beyond the ‘ honour of the thing.’ 

he Marshal of the Ceremonies is an important 
post, but, compared with the other salaries, is con- 
siderably underpaid, the honorarium being only 
three hundred a year. His duties are to attend 
all State ceremonies, and to conduct the foreign 
ambassadors, &c. to the Queen’s presence; a 
thorough knowledge of all the petty details of 
etiquette and precedence being a necessary quali- 
fication for the post. 

There are five Pages of the Back Stairs, with 
salaries of four hundred pounds each; and their 
duties are to wait on the sovereign, one of them 
being always in attendance at the door of the 


| 
| 


Queen’s apartment from eight in the morning 
until she retires for the night. Two of them wait 
at the royal table, There are also two State 
Pages, and a Page of the Chambers, 

here are six Pages of the . Presence, with 
salaries of one hundred and eighty pounds each, 
whose duties are to attend on the Lords, Ladies, 
and Maids of Honour at breakfasts and luncheons; 
to be in communication with the Pages of the 
Back Stairs; and to wait on Her Majesty’s 
visitors, There are also three pages-men to wait 
on these six Pages, 

Next come the eight Sergeants-at-arms, whose 
duties were alana to ‘capture any traitors 
about the court or other great offenders; also to 
hold watch outside the royal tent in complete 
armour, with bow, arrows, sword, and mace of 
office” It is unnecessary to remark that the 
gentlemen who now hold this office are never 
called upon to do any such loyal and practical 
service, The salary of a Sergeant-at-arms is one 
hundred pounds per annum. 

There are, beside the Sergeants-at- three 
Kings-of-arms and six Heralds, besides messengers, 
inspectors of palaces, and housekeepers. Of these 
last there are nine, with salaries ranging from 
one hundred to three hundred pounds per annum. 
There are also three Linen-room Women, three 
‘necessary women,’ upwards of sixty housemaids, 
and two attendants to show the public through 
the state-rooms at Windsor Castle, 

The ecclesiastical staff of the Household is a 
large one, and costs a large sum in salaries. It 
consists of the Dean and Sub-dean of the Chapel- 
Royal, St James’s ; the Clerk of the Closet ; three 
Deputy Clerks; a resident Chaplain; a Closet 
Keeper ; forty-eight Chaplains in Ordinary, and 
ten Priests in Ordinary ; besides four Chaplains, 
three Preachers, and three Readers for the Chapels 
at Whitehall Hall, Hampton, Windsor, and Ken- 
sington, There is also a choir of boys who wear 
gorgeously embroidered coats, four Organists, two 
Composers, a Violinist, a Sergeant of the Vestry, 
and a Master of the Boys. 

Next comes the Sanitary establishment, includ- 
ing all the doctors, &c., in attendance on the 
Queen ; and this costs no less than two thousand 
seven hundred pounds per annum, The physi- 
cians, however, are paid by fees; Dr Locock, the 
first physician accoucheur, having been known to 
receive for his attendance on the Queen at the 


birth’ of her children as much as a thousand 


pounds for one fee, 


The State Band of music costs no less a sum | 


than nineteen hundred and sixteen pounds per 
annum, although their services are seldom brought 
into use except on very great occasions, such as 
coronations, marriages, royal concerts, &c. The 
Band consists of a Master, at a salary of two 
hundred pounds a year; a Conductor, at one 
hundred pounds; and twenty-five members, at 
forty pounds each ; besides a Sergeant Trumpeter, 
at one hundred pounds per annum; and nine 
Household Trumpeters, af forty pounds each. 
The Drum-majors of the Foot Guards are also 
in receipt of an annual allowance, as ‘ House- 


hold drummers,’ in addition to their regular Pay. 


Her Majesty also possesses a private band, whic 

during the lifetime of the Brinee Consort, used 

aL play every evening at the Palace during 
er, 
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| of the Swans; a Keeper of the Jewels in the 


_ Henry VIII. under the name of Gentlemen Pen- 
_ sioners, which title they bore until the accession | 


sovereign himself. 
| case now, as it consists principally of half-pay | 
| officers; but tradesmen are not allowed by any 
| means to enter the corps. The appointments in 
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Among all this army of officials, we must not 
forget to mention the Poet Laureate, who is an 
officer of the Queen’s Household, although he 
receives but one hundred pounds per annum for 
his services, or only a seventh part of the sum 
which is allotted to the chief cook, Then there is 
the Examiner of Plays, with four hundred pounds 
per annum ; besides a fee on the licensing of every 
play, interlude, farce, or song intended for the 


stage; all of which it is his duty to examine, to | p 


see that they contain nothing immoral, disloyal, 
or disrespectful to Church or State. 

There is also a Master of the Tennis Court ; but 
this is merely a nominal office now, although the 
holder of it receives the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds annually, Next come the 
Burgomaster and two Watermen, whose united 
salaries amount to four hundred pounds; a Keeper 


Tower ; an Exhibitor of the Jewels; a Principal 
Librarian ; a Librarian in Ordinary ; a Painter, 
and a Surveyor of Pictures. 

The corps of Gentlemen-at-arms is an ancient 
as well as an expensive one, and was instituted by 


of William IV. It was composed originally of | 
members of the highest families, chosen by the 


This is not, however, the | 


it are regularly bought and sold, and fetch good 


| prices too, The cost of the corps is over five 
_ thousand pounds, The Captain and Gold Stick 

has a salary of one thousand pounds; and the 
_ Lieutenant and Silver Stick has five hundred 
_ pounds a year, this berth having been known to 


fetch in the market ten thousand pounds. Each 


_ of the forty Gentlemen-at-arms receives a salary 


of one hundred pounds yearly ; and when ordered 
on country service, three guineas a day extra for 
travelling expenses. 

Next comes the Body-guard of Yeomen, or as 


| they are popularly termed, the Beef-eaters. This 


corps is more ancient still, having been instituted 
by Henry VII. in 1485, previous to his corona- 
tion. The members still wear the fantastic garb 


| of the Tudor period ; and on state occasions they 


form 


“oom of the procession, carrying halberds in 
their 


ands, The appointments are worth about 


| ninety pounds a year each, and are now bestowed 


on retired sergeant-majors from the army. Their 
Captain, who is invariably a peer, receives a thou- 


_ sand pounds per annum, and the appointment is 
| a political one. 


Here we must note that in addition to the 
Master of the Horse and the different Equerries 


| and Pages of Honour—the latter being sons of 


noblemen, and usually getting commissions in the 


| Foot Guards when they reach a certain age—there 


are a Sergeant Footman, fifteen footmen, twelve 
coachmen, twenty grooms, and upwards of fifty 
helpers. All these situations are in the gift of 
the Master of the Horse, and are rewarded with 
handsome salaries and penentaties, the sum appro- 

riated to this service being twelve thousand five 

undred and sixty-three pounds, 

This sketch of the first Household in the land 
would not be complete if we failed to mention 


an appointment, the holder of which is almost 


as popular a personage as the Queen _ herself, 
We refer to the office of Her Majesty’s Personal 
Servant, held by Mr John Brown. He is the 
naga of a gold medal bestowed upon him 
y the Queen for faithful and zealous service ; 
and the British Public would look with surprise, 
and perhaps disappointment, upon any State pro- 
cession in which the well-known figure of John 
Brown, clad in Scottish costume, did not play a 


art. 

This, then, is the list and duties of the chief 
members of the Queen’s Household ; and although 
some of the situations may to the uninitiated 
seem useless, one thing is certain, namely, 
that this regiment of servants possesses one 
of the best mistresses—if not the best—that 
ever presided over any Household, British or 
foreign. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—‘ MY DEAR,’ SAID MR JOLLY, ‘I 
TOLD YOU So.’ 


GerarD arose haggard, and looking like a 
murderer, to his own distempered fancy, as he 
regarded himself in the glass. All night long 
he had tossed to and fro, acting over and over 
again the drama of to-morrow. ‘He was a thou- 
sand times rejected in the prophecies of these 
terrible waking dreams. In sweet tumultuous 
moments he was accepted. Once or twice came 
the fancy that he was loved in turn; but there 
seemed somehow an irreverence in it, almost a 
desecration. True love is humble, and Gerard’s 
love was tru Night long he tossed, and 
dreamed his waking dreams; and_ though 
sometimes his heart defied Fate, and manly 
courage reasserted itself, for the most part he 
trembled at the thought of the ordeal before 
him, and the augury of his visions was evil. 
At the breakfast table his looks alarmed his 
mother; and he was so self-absorbed during the 
meal and ate so little, that at its close she 
followed him to his own private room with 
matronly solicitude. 

‘It is only your mother, she said, when 
Gerard opened the door in answer to her 
rapping. ‘Gerard, my dear, what have you 
been doing to look so unwell? You have 
over-exerted yourself, Gerard. You ride too 
much, I am sure.’ 

Gerard laughed, and set back his broad 
shoulders. ‘There’s nothing amiss with me, 
mother.’ 

‘Let me look at your tongue,’ she said. 

Gerard laughed again, and answered lightly. 
‘I am beyond The Simple Herbal, mother. Mrs 
Lumby, out of that precious volume, dosed the 
village children. 

‘I am sure it’s furred, Gerard. I can tell 
it is by your yr ee ae and the look of your 
eyes. And red at the edges, Gerard.’ 

He drew her to his side and kissed her. 
‘You’re a good old mother, aren’t you? 
There’s nothing the matter with me. I’m as 
tough as whipcord, and as hard as nails,’ 

Phen, Gerard, said the old lady, standing 
still within his embrace, and looking gravely 
up to him—‘then, Gerard, you are disturbed 
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seen the blush upon his cheek. ‘In mind or 
body, Gerard, you are disturbed. And it’s of 
no use to kiss me in that hypocritical way, if 
you won’t tell me what’s the matter with you.’ 

‘I have had rather a bad night, Gerard 
confessed. 

‘I knew it!’ said Mrs Lumby, in a sort of 
lugubrious triumph. ‘You have had many bad 
nights, lately. The 
mind.’ And without knowing it, she went to 
work on what philosophers call the exhaustive 
method. ‘Is it money, Gerard? Because, if it 


‘No, he said; ‘it isn’t money. It’s in- 
ane led h f 

‘Have you quarrelled with any of your 

‘My dear old mother,’ said Gerard, ‘I haven’t 
quarrelled with anybody. He was hypocritical 
~~ to kiss her again at this juncture. 

‘Have you been making a book on that 
dreadful Derby?’ inquired Mrs Lumby. 

‘The dreadful Derby was run six months 
ago,’ said Gerard in reply; ‘and I never make 
books,’ 

a Gerard,’ she said, ‘is it what I think 
it is 

‘How can I tell?’ asked guilty Gerard, 
blushing to the eyes. 

‘Gerard !’ she cried, ‘I see it now! I guessed 
it a lon 
the young man was fairly trapped, and ivoked 
as guilty as any small boy caught in the act 
of pilfering sweetmeats. The question has been 
asked before—But why docs a man who is in 
love look ridiculous? Young women under 
kindred circumstances, according to such limited 
observations as I have been able to make, look 
super-angelic, and make the men, by very force 
of contrast, look the foolisher. ‘It is Miss 
Jolly !? said Mrs Lumby, turning from inquiry 
to asseveration.—‘ Don’t make love to me, 
Ge I am not going to forgive you—yet. 
And how long has this been going on, without 


your saying one word to me about it?’ 


‘There hasn’t been anything going on at 
all” protested Gerard. ‘I’ve—I’ve scarcely 
spoken to her.’ 


‘But you are going to, said Mrs Lumby, 
with feminine keenness; ‘and that is what 
disturbs you.’—Gerard’s face and attitude were 
sufficient for confession.—‘I suppose,’ she added, 
wiping her eyes, ‘that I am a silly old woman, 
and that I ought to have looked for it.’ 

‘Don’t say that, mother,’ pleaded Gerard. 

‘And now,’ pursued Mrs Lumby, ‘somebody 
else will be snapping Milly up, with such a 
fortune as your father can afford to give her, 
and I shall be left alone—Do you: know what 
sort of an answer you will get?’ 

‘No,’ said with a desperate sigh.— 
‘Don’t ask me any more just now, mother; 
I'll tell you all about it when I have spoken.’ 
‘Are you going to the Grange to-day?’ asked 
his mother anxiously. 


‘Yes, answered Gerard; ‘I am going this 


re is something on your. 


time ago. And, O Gerard, not to tell | 
me! Who is it? Is it Miss Jolly?’ And here | 


mother watching the well-set, broad-shouldered 
figure out of sight, and following him and his 
suit with hopes that were almost a tomy and 
yet with a sinking at the heart. Here once 
more was Time’s lever at work, forcing a way 
into the joints of family masonry, and rending 
stone asunder from stone. She said nothing to 
_her husband; but she told all to Milly; and 
Milly soothed her, and having quite succeeded 
in restoring her to cheerfulness, went away to- 
her own room and cried for an hour. That is 
woman’s way. Heaven remembers those hidden 
and unselfish tears! - 


sadly, unable to pluck up heart of e at all. 
‘It’s like my cheek, he said, for he was not 
used to clothe his thoughts in poetic age e— 
‘it’s like my cheek to think that she’ll look 
at me twice. But I can’t help it; and I couldn’t 
help it if I were a crossing-sweeper, and she were 
a queen. I think the more the distance between 
us, the more I should—the worse I should be.’ 
He could not finish the sentence, even to himself, 
by the simple words ‘love her,’ because of the 
presumption it seemed, and the holy thing his 
assion as yet was to him. Then he suddenly 

thought himself—for he had laid no plans as 
yet, and scarcely knew his way at all—that in 
the first instance it would be his duty to face 
| not Constance, but her father, and at that thought 
his fallen courage rose a little. No angelie 
majesty sat enthroned on Mr Jolly’s crinkled 
forehead, even for 
less than it had been; but the young fellow felt 
more equally matched with the father than with 
the maiden. So he put in spurs, and gallo 
sight of the house, flaring courage fell again, 
and it seemed only a dogged despair that — 
him to go through with his cause and have it 
over, en he 
came into his throat with a great bound, for 
there he saw Mr Jolly walking with Constance 
at his side. He threw hi from his horse 
and approached on foot. 

‘My dear, said Mr Jolly in an undertone, 
on first beholding Gerard, ‘I told you so.’ 


oe were always radiant, and there was no 
within them. Mr Joll 
was sweeping one of 
take the horse; and Constance, with another 


took a wordless leave and walked into the house. 
Her beautiful face was framed in the soft white 
of a woollen cloud, and to Gerard she looked 
more ravishing than ever. Her father wisely 
gave the young fellow time to gather mental 
reath, and talked of anything meanwhile—the 
weather, the hunting, the terrible price of hay. 

‘I have come thus early, Mr Jolly, Gerard 
began, ‘because I wish to speak to you of a 
matter of the most urgent importance to myself’ 
His voice was shaky, and there was a pallor 
beneath the brown upon his face. 


morning.’ And at that his mother gave him 


‘Indeed?’ said Mr Jolly, with beautiful inno- 


Meantime, the object of all this solicitude rode- 


Gerard. The stake was no > 
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in mind. The big Gerard looked down at|her blessing, and a pile of good advice for 
her gently and kissed her again. But she | which he no ears. 
would have been no mother if she had not| An hour or two later, he rode away, his — 


ad passed the lodge, his heart — 


Constance said nothing just then, but received — 
Gerard with a radiant smile. But her wonderful | 


ness at his arrival or tenderness for him | 
called a gardener who © 
e paths, and bade him | 


charming smile and an inclination of her head, — 
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cent simplicity. One can almost fancy him 
dressed as a shepherd @ la Watteau, in an Arcady 
where nobody ever grows old, and where, as a 
consequence, there are no fathers to consult about 
love-making, he was so charmingly ignorant of 
Gerard’s motive. 

‘I will come to the point at once,’ said Gerard. 
He paused, however, long enough to give Mr 
Jolly time to say ‘Yes, in a manner all suave, 
half assenting and half inquiri ‘I love your 
daughter, and I am here to your leave to 
tell her so.’ That was Gerard all over. When 
he had a thing to say, he said it with no verbal 


of bushes. 

Mr Jolly knew pretty well what was coming ; 
but this curt announcement almost took his 
breath away. It was like a cold dowhe. He 
walked on mechanically for half a minute before 
he could reply. ‘Mr Lumby,’ he said then, 
‘this is a little sudden, and—and unexpected. 
The manner of your avowal bespeaks sincerity, 
genuine sincerity.’ He walked on a little farther, 
the wooer pacing at his side. ‘Our acquaintance, 
Mr Lumby, has not been a long one; but this 
sort of affair goes on rapidly whilst we old people 
are asleep. My daughter knows gree. Saal your 
wishes?’ His innocence was quite i 

‘Nothing,’ answered Gerard. 

Mr Jolly, holding the tip of his chin daintily 
between his finger and thumb, looked medita- 
tively upon the gravel at his feet. ‘M-m-m!’ 
said Mr Jolly with an aspect of reflection. ‘Your 

nts, Mr Lumby—are they aware of your 
intentions ?’ 

‘I told my mother this morning,’ said Gerard 
with great simplicity. ‘I haven’t spoken to my 
father yet. I shall—on my return.’ 

‘ Amongst people in our position,’ said Mr Jolly, 
‘marriage is a serious matter. Everything should 
be above-board. There should be no reservations. 
I need not tell you, Mr Lumby, that I know 
nothing of my i hter’s feelings, and that I 
cannot even pretend to sound them. Only a 
mother can undertake so delicate an office, and 
my poor child was deprived early of a mother’s 
care. For myself, I can only promise to throw 
no gp in your way, provided that your 
father’s explicit assent is given. Beyond that 
I cannot go, at present.’ 

‘I can answer for my father, said Gerard. 
‘He likes Miss Jolly very much ; and in a matter 
like this he won't cross me.’ 

‘Consult him, Mr Lumby—consult him,’ advised 
the Arcadian, with palms raised in gentle protest 
against Gerard’s headlong wishes. 

‘Very well,’ said the impetuous Gerard. ‘I'll 
ride back now, and be here again in an hour.’ 

‘My dear Mr Lumby,’ said the Arcadian, 
‘I am an older man than you are, and I may 
perhaps, without too much presumption, venture 
to advise you.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Gerard. 

‘Thank you. Do not, in a matter of so much 
importance, act in too great haste.’ 

‘Mr Jolly,’ said Gerard, speaking not without 
dignity, ‘I should be much more unworthy than 
I am, if I could take one step or speak one 
word about it, without being certain of myself 
at least, or without having weighed every word 
and counted every step beforehand.’ 

‘Mr Lumby,’ said the Arcadian, quite moved, 


‘I esteem your candour and your earnestness at 

their full value. And whatever termination this 

affair may find, this interview—the manner in 

which you have conducted a matter of this 

delicate nature—has added, I will say most 
i ny, to my esteem for you.’ 

T very much,’ said Gerard with more 
placidity than he had hitherto been able to 
command. He was in love with Constance, not 
with her father, and he did not care to be 
hap even then, and even by him. His tone 

eclared as much, quite ye, 

‘Confound him!’ said the Arcadian inwardly, 
feeling a little discomfited. He kept his outer 
suavity, however, saw the lover remount, and 
waved him a friendly adieu. Once clear of the 
drive, away went Gerard like the wind, with the 
fresh air whistling past his ears, and a thousand 
sweet hopes stirring at his heart. He never drew 
rein till he reached home, when he dashed into 
the house like a messenger of war. 


PAWNBROKERS. 


Waite Savings-banks, Building Societies, and 
Co-operative Associations disclose the steady 
progress of economical intelligence among the 
people, there are still many evidences of unthrift 
and recklessness. One of these is the pawn- 
broker’s establishment. In the humble quar- 
ters of our larger towns, the three gilded balls 
are to be seen, attesting the existence of a class 
familiar with misery, and ignorant of the very 
alphabet of:finance. In the t thoroughfares 
of trade, where rents are high, the pawnbroker 
also takes his place.. As in other businesses, there 
are brokers superior and brokers inferior. The 

ins of some are inconsiderable; others make 
good incomes and eventually fortunes. Taking an 
average, they no doubt make more money, in 
proportion to the capital invested and the cost 
of working it, than many other classes of traders. 
And the capital is unusually safe from the hazards 
of commerce. Rarely does a pawnbroker appear 
among bankrupts. In the compact with impe- 
cuniosity, the broker stands at an immense advan- 
tage. On his side is ready-money that can be 
translated into anything ; on the poor man’s side 
is the pledge-article, utterly without circulating 
value. It is true there are purchasers of worn 
clothes, of household gear, of the miscellaneous 
belongings of beggardom itself. But the money 
offered for them by second-hand dealers, is gene- 
rally below the sum that would be advanced 
by the pawnbroker. 

Considering how profitable and how safe the 
business is, it might be supposed that a ter 
number of money-seekers would be found pur- 
suing it. According to the latest return, there 
are only four thousand three hundred and 
seventy-two pawnbrokers in the United King- 
dom—a small number, considering the class of 
customers with which they deal, There are 
almost as many bankers and money-brokers 
dealing with the needy sections in the higher 
walks of society. ut it must be added 
that many pawnbrokers have branch estab- 
al uniary brokin 

ith all its pecuni ains, pawnbroking is 
not an is looked at askance 
by the well-doing and economical. It is of dubi- 
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ous tability in the eyes of others. It is 
uped with the quasi-dishonourable professions 

y fastidious persons ; and by the absurdly pre- 
judiced, its members are placed among the danger- 
ous classes. Certainly, the members of the trade 
are treated by government as if they were open 
to any amount of suspicion. They have to pay a 
heavy permission transact busi- 
ness, and are under stringent police supervision. 
At one time, was P Before 
was regulated by parliament, it was ely in 
the hands of Jews of the Fagin type. Quantities 
of stolen property came into their possession, 
and many were little better than wholesale 
‘fences.’ The taint of past times still clings 
to the brokers, though as a rule they are now 
as straightforward in their dealings as other busi- 
ness men. They are certainly ranged with the 
police against the predatory class, both from self- 
interest and as good citizens; and their trained 
eyes sharply discriminate stolen from unstolen 
goods. e “ae of stolen pledges is only 
one to fourteen thousand legal pledges! and 
the purloined property is of low value generally. 
Honesty is truly the best policy for pawnbrokers, 
any deviation from it being sternly punished 
by the law. The broker who permits himself to 
be deceived by a thief, loses the money lent and 
the time spent in court; besides, he is tarnished 
in the opinion of his neighbours, and gives offence 
to the trade. The latter desires to exalt itself in 
the public estimation, and every police case brings 
it into odium. 

Another objection to the business is its un- 
|‘ healthiness, For something like twelve hours 
a day, on Friday and Saturday still longer, the 
| broker and his assistants are confined to the 

dingy, stuffy, unwholesome atmosphere of the 
| shop and storerooms. In poor localities, the 

Sialees are mostly garments and linen from the 

person, or items of bedding. Of late years, owing 
| to the deadly diseases communicated by filthy 

and infected clothing, pawnbrokers have insisted 
| upon linen and bedding being in a newly washed 

condition. But it is impossible to exercise any 

scrutiny in the case of outer garments. The 
magnitude of the pawnbrokers’ dealings may 

be conceived by the fact that upwards of 
| two hundred million pledges pass over their 
| counters annually! By far the greater part of 
_ this astounding total consists of wearin; 
| which oscillates continually between the ks 
_No wonder the inhaling the fo ases 
| contained in of clothing 
| diseased, and that the yo broker is often 

bleached to the hue of a wax- ower, or di 
| by skin eruptions. A member of the trade who 
Teaches old age gives proof of possessing a her- 
| culean constitution. 
| To outsiders, it may seem a simple matter to 

set up and carry on successfully a pawnshop ; but 
it is really a difficult business to e, and 
requires much training and knowledge of human 
| nature. The pledge-value of the ten thousand 

various articles that ‘mine uncle’ is asked to 
advance to his infinitely numerous relatives, is a 
nice technicality, not to be appraised by a novice. 
Let us instance a couple of cases in explanation. 
At the counter stand two clients; one, a poor 
dissipated-looking woman, who asks for balf-e- 


crown upon a well-worn black vest, obviously not 
worth that sum as a vendible article. With a 
very cursory glance at it, and without demur, 
her request is complied with. Moreover, she 
is favoured by the quick attention of the broker, 
while the other customer is kept waiting. This 
latter is a —— youth, evidently 
ill at ease. any other sort of shop, he would 
have taken priority over the squalid woman 
beside him, owing to his better appearance. 
Not so here. Further, the woman receives the 
favour of a smile and some jocular remarks. 
The young gentleman is treated with compara- 
tive coolness, when he presents his new and 
elegant vest to the broker with the request for 
the highest possible loan upon it. 

‘Two shillings, is the fiat, after a minute 
examination of it and its pledger. The youth 
pleads for five shillings. But the broker is 
inflexible, and pitches the vest back again, turning 
on his heel. Judging from its material, mode, 
and newness, the vest is worth ten shilli 
Why is it en Why was the woman’s 


— esteeme 

e wretched woman has pledged that waist- 
coat for the past two years, and has paid a higher 
interest for the loans upon it than any usurer 
would dare to ask. The garment belongs to her 
son, who must have it for Saturday evening and 
Sunday wear. This the broker knows ; and he is 
as certain of his half-crown and the month’s 
interest charged for the loan, though it is repaid in 
a few days, as he is of his —— If the vest 
were redeemed five minutes r pledging, a 
full month’s interest would be exacted, and no 
more if it remained for the full thirty days. The 
young gentleman is no pawner; perhaps is in 
some money scrape. Yet the chances are that he 
will leave the vest in his ‘uncle’s’ care for a 
year, and it may at last go to swell what we shall 
presently describe as ‘ unredeemed pledges.’ 

The woman is a regular customer, well deserv- 
ing the high consideration and attention due to 
her excellent cliency. She begins on Monday 
morning her di visits to her friend the 
broker. The Sunday clothes of her husband and 
son are pledged piecemeal to buy food. She 
purchases just enough for the coming repast, 
nothing more. This goes on till Friday night, 
when the wages come in. By that time, all the 
8 clothes and some of the byw are 

édged ; and a great proportion of the family 
ot will be appropriated to redeeming them 
for wearing once more. oe 

This is no — tainly 

case, as some 80 ving. remo m 
of self inflicted poverty, might su 
pose. Unhappily, it reveals the ordinary mode 
of existence of thousands of households in the 
United Kingdom. The people who represent the 
great majority of the two hundred millions of 
articles, are not the unfortunate 
poor. ey are the wilful, self-made wretched, 
who by drink, by gluttony—mark the word !— 
and by an abhorrence of common-sense, put on 
the shackles of financial bondage, and insist upon 
wearing them till life’s end. 

Foreigners reading the statistics of our pawn- 
broking may draw the natural conclusion, that the 
British poor are the most abject in the world ; and 
that there must be some hideous fault in our 
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social system, which is creating a class of slaves 
more harassed and degraded any existing 
or historical. But there is no ratio between the 
actual povi of the people and the number of 
siolent 4 articles. On the contrary, it is in the 
time of trade, when the wealth of the country 
makes ‘leaps and bounds’ forward, that the pawn- 
broker drives a roaring trade ; when improvident, 
sensual, self-indulging people can go to the fullest 
lengths in mad recklessness. The writer in his 
inquiries has not found an exception to the 
opinion expressed by one of the principal pawn- 
brokers of the North—‘ that times are 
rhaps worse for the trade than for any other 
usiness.’ 

The truth of this is apparent, when the essential 
character of pawnbroking is unders It is 
a money-lending business, depending for success 
upon the quick return of capital, plus interest, to 
the brokers’ coffers, in order to be lent again. 
For goods intrusted to the hands of the pawn- 
broker the pledger receives a certain sum and a 
ticket, upon the presentation of which within a 
year aiter the transaction, and the repayment of 
the cash loaned, plus interest, the latter recovers 
the articles pledged. Ifa year is allowed to elapse 
before the articles are recovered, they become what 
are termed ‘ unredeemed pledges,’ and, being thus 
forfeited, become the property of the broker. 
In bad times, capital becomes locked up in 
pledges, which the owners cannot redeem within 
the statutory twelvemonth ; and when ‘forfeited,’ 
they can rarely be sold with advan’ Even 
in tp times the broker makes an indifferent 

rofit by forfeited goods. Small as the sum 
oaned upon them may have been, it is only 
enhanced by a trifling margin of gain, if any, 
when sold peremptcrily under the hammer. 
When the broker becomes the legal owner, and 
places the goods in his window for sale, he does 
not always find ready deliverance ; months, years 
may elapse before his sales bring his capital 
once more into a circulating condition. Mean- 
has done its work. 
c e; garments become ue; while watches 
and jewellery take on the air of ‘ pawnbroker’s 
tarnish.’ Did all pledges go to this dismal bourne, 
the trade would not be worth following. 

This leads us to another phase of the business 
—the sale department. The public suppose that 
all the articles exposed in the broker's window 
are — pledges. This is by no means the 
case, for, irrespective of lapsed pledges, pawn- 
brokers buy one for sale like ordi shop- 
keepers. In thi —— a rare comprehension 
of human nature. ey buy such things as find 
ready sale at fancy prices. Small pictures are 
among them—little landsca groups of fruit, 
flower-pieces, cottage interiors ‘after Teniers,’ 
The writer has known several artists, whose 
works never reached the walls of any Academy, 
who nevertheless found name and Line in the 
patronage of their ‘uncles,’ One of these, a 
sadly dissipated fellow, but of real talent, kept 
half-a-dozen of his Lombardian relatives supplied 
with the fruits of his brush. Bright little 
things they were, chiefly in still-life. Half a 
guinea was the average he received for them; 
and I have known some to sell for ten times 
that sum an hour or two after they were 
placed in the broker's window. brewer- 


Mecenas has made a collection of them, now | 
that the artist has gone to the land of shadows, | 
and he values certain of these ‘ dashographs,’ 
knocked off in an hour, at fifty pounds ! 

Watches, jewellery, and nick-nack fripperies 
are made specially for pawnbrokers, and the | 
profits upon them are higher than the customer's 

titude, when time proves to him that the 
feoker knew how ‘to sell’ Slop-clothes are 
disposed of at remunerative prices, the buyers 
believing exclusively in their own sagacity, and 
not in that of the vendor. 

But the outward and visible trade is insig- 
nificant compared with the inward and occult. 
The well-dressed, well-pursed man who buys | 
art-bargains from the window, knows nothing 
of the fetid, sottish, reckless people who are the | 
beloved of their accommodating uncle, and whose 
place is in the dark stalls of another and con. | 
cealed counter. Pledgers have a morbid dislike | 
to be seen by any but their financial father- 
confessor. He appreciates the feeling, and min- | 
isters to it by providing a rear-entrance and a | 
crypt-like bureau for their comfort. Out of 
every ten of these furtive visitants, nine at least 
are necessitous by their own fault. Intemper- 
ance is the bane of most; but gluttony, as | 
observed previously, is a potent cause. There 
are working-class gastronomes who devour in a 
Saturday night supper and Sunday dinner the 
moiety of their earnings. When new potatoes 
are sixpence a pound, and lamb is one shilling 
and sixpence, there are many of the hardy sons 
of toil who revel in these early delicacies, for- 
bidden as impossible luxuries on the tables of 
the well-to-do. Ten shillings will be spent upon 
a dinner by those whose earnings do not surpass 
thirty shillings per week! In such a house- 
hold, and they are by no means uncommon, 
the wolf begins his weekly howl over the 
bare cupboard on Monday morning, to be | 
appeased by the kindly ministrations of the 
pawnbroker, who doles out shillings on the lien 
of the shabby clothes of the gourmand. As the | 
week goes on, ‘short commons’ become attenu- 
ated to mere bread and thrice-saturated tea-leaves. 
Friday, until evening, is observed as a day of | 
scrupulous fasting; not from any profoundly | 
religious motive; not from an ascetic pause in 
a gluttonous career; not to give a whet to | 
jaded appetite before new indulgences; but from 
sheer emptiness of larder, pocket, and credit. 

Drunkards and others who go ne 
the bad, are not esteemed by the brokers. ey 
are too much addicted to converting their pledges 
into abiding souvenirs of misplaced confidence. 
Instead of releasing their property, like honour- 
able men and women, on Friday and Saturday 
night, they take a mean advantage of the poor 
man’s banker, and leave him ‘loaded’ with secu- 
rities that turn out badly in the process of liquid- 
ation. Pecuniary noodles, again, despised by ‘an 
unfeeling world,’ are consoled by the respect 
shown to them by the pawnbroker. They con- 
fide their many troubles to him, and by his aid 
are helped through the perplexities of life in a 
wonderful manner. There is unhappily always 
a catastrophe! at the end of their companion- 
ship ; the noodle is picked up stunned or killed 
outright; the moth flutters round the candle 
till it gets singed at last. 
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It might seem as impossible to swindle a 

wnbroker as to rob a policeman of his number. 
et among the curiosities of our commercial 
civilisation are the people who live by ‘doing’ 
pawnbrokers. Notwithstanding acids, scales, 
microscopes, vast practical knowledge of things 
and men, and boundless suspicion, the pawn- 
broker is frequently beguiled into the most 
irritating ‘sells’ and has to write against his 
profits some of the most unbearable losses known 
to the whole world of trade. All that glitters 
is not gold, says a venerable apothegm, and the 
is impressed with it 
rom his first hour. Yet it not unfrequently 
fails to protect even the wariest of brokers from 
the hallucinations of Brummagem ! 


A STRANGE STORY. 
TOLD BY A LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGYMAN, 
CHAPTER II, 


Ir was long before daylight on the followin 
morning, when I heard the trap of punctua 
Mr Pullingtoft rattling over the stones into the 
yard, and then out again; and I knew that the 
certificate I had obtained the night before was 

ut into his hand. Upon rising that morning, I 
ound I had a severe cold, yet was determined to 
carry out my intention of visiting the old woman 
Kirby. Iwas received by her in the same manner 
as I had always been, not uncivilly, certainly, 
but cold and quiet. She was a tall, stern, dark- 
complexioned old woman, one who might break, 
but never bend, and who bore in her face the 
marks of the tides of trouble that had flowed 
over her. 

I told her I had seen Mr Pullingtoft, and that 
Phoebe Meadows was well, and a favourite, by 
the manner she was spoken of by him.—‘ By-the- 
by, Mrs Kirby,’ I said, ‘how is it you never told 
me she was niece to Mr Scruby ?’ 

The old woman gave me a quick glance from 
the a of her dark eyes, ‘Why should I tell 

ou 
. ‘Because, Mr Scruby ought not to have allowed 
her to be supported by you unaided,’ I returned, 

‘That stone” she said, pointing to the hearth, 
‘is not colder than that man’s heart, or less 
unconscious, He has never noticed that poor 
child all her young life through, nor spoken of 
his sister since she married, But there; don’t 
speak to me of these Scrubys, There are some 
things, sir, as my flesh and blood won’t stand, and 
that’s one of them.’ 

The old woman seated herself beside her scant 
fire, looking at it, and folding her arms in a 
determined manner, compressing her lips firmly, 
to signify her intention of not speaking any more 
on that subject. 

‘I am sorry the topic is unpleasant to you; but 
one question I must ask—from no impertinent 
curiosity, I assure you. Who died first—old Mr 
Scruby, or his unfortunate daughter ?’ 

‘He did. Jane was ill at the time; and when 
she heard that her father died without sending 
for her, it just broke her heart ; and she followed 
him five months afterwards,’ 

§ And no will?’ 

‘No, sir; no will was known of, I suppose. 
But no one knows less of them all than me—nor 
don’t want to know,’ 


‘appearance at church. 


There was a frown of displeasure on the 
old woman’s face at my questions; but I had 
learned what I wished to know—namely, that 
Jane Scruby was living at the time of her 
father’s death, If no will existed, was she 
not entitled to some share in her father’s 
property? And would not Pheebe’s claims be 
consequently legal, and her champion Mr Pulling- 
toft very likely to gain the day? I knew not 
the law on the subject, but it certainly seemed 
er that a daughter could be thus hardly dealt 
with. 

All the morning, I had been thinking of my 
experience on the previous night in the church, 
and trying in all ways to account for the shutting 
and re-opening of Scruby’s pew, and the closing 
afterwards of the church-door. I therefore, in 
walking home from seeing Mrs Kirby, went round 
by the church. The woman whose duty it was to 
sweep it out, was in the porch beating the mats. 
I questioned her as to whether any windows by 
which a person might enter the church were 
ever left open, but she replied with so decided 
a negative that I gave up this way of solving 
the difficulty. Some one, I thought, must have 
watched me entering, and for some purpose or 
other, possibly out of mere curiosity, had followed 
mein. Probably, after all, nothing more dreadful 
had to do with what had so alarmed and disturbed 
me than simply the prying curiosity of some 
belated rustic. From that time I almost entirely 
discharged the matter from my mind, and troubled 
myself no more about it. 

For the rest of the week, I heard nothing 
more of Mr Pullingtoft; but, to my surprise, 
the wealthy farmer Mr Scruby, with his wife 
and eldest son, took their accustomed places in 
their family pew on Sunday. Mrs Scruby, a 
hard proud woman, was the farmer’s second 
wife. His family consisted of three sons, the 
children of his first wife—an amiable and gentle 
creature, whose heart, it was said, was broken 
by her husband’s tyranny and harshness. The 
eldest son, Walter, was endowed with all his | 
mother’s generosity and kindness of heart. Of 
the two younger sons I knew less, as_ they 
were still at school at a distance, and I had 
only occasionally seen them. 

Before the day was over, I learned that Mr 
Scruby had come the previous week to Coryton 
to stay till after Christmas. Hence his unexpected 


n the course of the following day, I received 
a letter from Mr Pullingtoft, informing me that on 
proceeding to Mr Scruby’s house near Lincoln, cn | 
the previous Saturday, he had found that the 
family had gone to Coryton ; and as I was in pos- | 
session of all the facts of the case, asking me to call 
on Mr Scruby, for the purpose of stating the whole 
story of his niece Phebe Meadows; and on the 
result of his reply, would depend whether or not | 
the case should be placed in a lawyer's hands, 
This, of course, I was willing to do; indeed, it 
appeared natural enough that it should be my 
= to open the subject, on many accounts, — 
herefore, on the following morning I repaired | 
to Coryton. 
A large field with a drive leading from the | 
lodge gates, led to the house. The house itself 
was square, compact, and comfortable, surrounded 


by large flower-gardens and greenhouses; while 


| 
d | 
‘| 
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beyond were the orchard and outbuildings of the 
farm. Before I gained the hall-door, it was opened 
for me; and young Walter Scruby came running 
out to welcome me with bright face and beaming 
eyes—a fine handsome youl, the personification 
of health and good-temper. In his open, cor- 
dial frankness, he linked his arm in mine, leading 
me through the handsome entrance-hall into the 
dining-room. 

Mr Scruby was seated in an easy-chair near 
the fire, with a large book of accounts before 
him, in which he was casting up long rows of 
figures. There was a careworn look on his grim 
face, and I thought an unusual frown on his brow, 
that was not a propitious augury for the subject I 
had undertaken. He arose and received me civilly, 


but with the dignity of a churchwarden and the 
consciousness of wealth, which gave him a manner 
unnecessarily condescending—a manner that said : 
‘You are the parson of the parish, so I must be 
civil; but I could easily buy you up a dozen 
yor | over, any day in the week !’—as no doubt he 


Although he insisted upon his son placing a 
chair for me near the fire, 1 noticed he never put 
down his pen; a hint that he did not expect 
my visit to be a long one, In fact, there never 
had been very much cordiality on one side or the 
other, ever since my first coming to the parish. We 
had constantly met, discussed business matters—in 
which he was particularly clear-headed—never had 
a wrong word in all these years; and yet did not, I 
am convinced, possess a single sentiment in com- 
mon, nor make a single advance to any feeling of 
friendship. 

Our present conversation as usual opened upon 
the subject of the weather, and then to parish 
affairs, in which Mr Scruby expressed his extreme 
dissatisfaction with a rumour that a new school- 
room was wanted, when the old one would stand 
for as long again, with a few new tiles on the roof, 
and a few flagstones substituted for the rotten 
wood flooring. ‘As for your hobby of getting the 
church restored, as you call it, that will never be 
—never, sir. Take my word for it; I set my 
face distinctly against it!’ 

He looked shrewdly at me, as if inferring he 
knew that that was at the bottom of my present 
visit to him. I hereupon informed him that my 
visit was partly on business, but nothing concern- 
ing the church’s restoration at present—in fact, 
relative to some private family affairs of his own ; 
and a he might prefer that his son should 
not present. Young Walter rose directly to 
quit the room, with smiling alacrity, but was per- 
emptorily ordered by his father to remain. en 
turning to me, he said, coldly and formally: ‘I 
have no private family affairs to which my son 
may not be a listener; and I am at a loss to acre 
to what you are about to refer.’ 

Again, when I mentioned that perhaps he 
might somewhat regret Walter’s presence, he only 
waved his hand in a ificent manner, and 
replied: ‘ Ys proceed, for we are losing time,’ 

pon this I went over the items of the case as 
already known to the reader, Mr Scruby sitting 
expressionless, but looking rather more grim 
than usual; Walter, with open mouth, eyes, and 
flushed cheeks, his surprise and interest ver 
visibly excited. When I had quite finished, 
there was a silence for a short time, Then 


Mr Scruby rose, and stood upright and solemn 
on the hearth-rug, his hands behind him, 
under his coat-tails, and replied in his usual 
cold manner: ‘The heads of what you have 
stated are true; but that I have a niece, I deny, 
Once upon a time I had a sister. Upon her dis- 
ful marriage, her family discarded her. She 
oben dead to us all from that moment, I 
positively _ all knowledge of the persons you 
speak of ; and much regret that a gentleman of 
your supposed many occupations should lose 
time in aieuee himself to be a cat’s-paw to a 
vulgar man like Pullingtoft, who has long sought 
opportunities of venting spite and jealousy.’ 

: oung Walter looked from one of us to the 
other. 

‘Tell me one thing, Mr Scruby—did your father 
wish your sister to be left entirely unprovided 
for? And did he leave any written declaration 
to that effect ?’ 

‘I distinctly deny your right to make any of 
these impertinent inquiries into my family affairs, 
and wish you good-morning.’ 

‘One moment, Mr Scruby—did your father 
make no request—express no wish to see his 
daughter, while on his deathbed? There is such 
a thing as deathbed forgiveness,’ 

‘My father was seized with a paralytic stroke a 
week before he died, and never spoke again — 
Good-morning to you.’ 

‘But, father,’ cried Walter, springing up with 
an eager face, ‘dear father, Phaxbe Meadows is a 
cousin all the same—she is, indeed. Oh, I am so 
~~ I have a cousin !—and a girl too—an orphan, 

nd for her here; she will be the sister to us 
we have all so wished for.’ 

‘Walter, said his father, frowning on him, 
‘say those words again, and I shall wish to see 
you dead at my feet!’ 

The generous boy shrank back abashed. 

I wished Mr Scruby a good-morning after this, 
determining that it should be business connected 
with the parish, and that of an urgent nature only, 
which should ever induce me to seek another 
interview with him. After all, I had no right to 
be disappointed with the result; for it was very 
much what might have been expected from him, 
judging from the information I had received of 

is previous conduct, and from my own idea of his 
hard character. But I was sorry to have nothing 
encouraging to communicate to Mr Pullingtoft, 
and said in my letter to him on the subject, that 
he was quite justified in setting the machinery 
of the law in motion as speedily as possible. 

Two or three days after this, I was rather sur- 
prised to receive a visit from young Walter. He 
gre to be in ot haste, and rather flurried. 

e told me he had taken an opportunity of 
coming to me, unknown to his father, to say how 
sorry he was neither his father nor stepmother 
would take what he himself considered a proper 
view of the case regarding his cousin Phebe, We 
had heard his father telling Mrs Scruby of my visit ; 
and the latter quite coincided with her husband, 
moreover binding Walter down to tell nothing 
concerning this story to either of his younger 
brothers, who were shortly coming from school 
for the Christmas holidays, ‘And that is hard, 
persisted Walter ; ‘for I know they would think 
ust as I do, But will you do me a favour ?— 

’m sure you will—that is, to give this money 
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to my cousin, or to Mr Pullingtoft, for her. 
Mr Pullingtoft is a kind, good man, and he will 
take care of it, It is ten pounds, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, putting five sovereigns into my hand, 
wrapped up in a five-pound bank-note. ‘My own, 
honestly my own, that I have every right to do 
with as I like, so do not scruple to take it.’ 

I did not scruple to take it, and shook the 
brave boy warmly by the hand, His heart was 
in the right place, at all events. 

‘And now, I must go, said Walter, ‘in case I 
should be missed, and found to have come here. 
Good-bye.’ He ran to the door; but made a step 
or two back again, saying confidentially : ‘I mean 
to get a peep at my cousin, one of these days. I 
shall soon be obliged to be at Grantham for 
father, and I shall ride round by Marsh End 
Farm, and manage to see her somehow.’ 

Really, it was a good and a brave thing of the 
boy to bring that money, and I felt even inclined 
to think a little more leniently of Mr Scruby in 
consequence, A father who possessed a son with 
these feelings, surely must have some sort of good 
in his nature, underlying that thick crust of pride, 
avarice, and heartlessness, fossilised as it were on 
the outer surface. 


But now comes the strangest part of my story. 
A day or two after Walter Scruby’s visit to me, 
having no urgent business to detain me at home, 
I determined to make an excursion to Grantham, 
to place the ten pounds in Mr Pullingtoft’s hands, 
as well as to learn how the affair stood, and what 

reliminary steps in law-matters were being taken. 

ut previous to going, I would get Cripps the car- 
penter to look at the supports of the reading-desk 
in the church, which I suspected, from its creaking 
and groaning on Sundays, was in a dilapidated con- 
dition in the foundations. I sent, therefore, for 
the carpenter, and went over to the church, where 
the sexton and the pew-opener were employed in 
cleaning the vestry. In crossing the churchyard, 
I encountered the schoolmaster, who had a long 
account to give me concerning a refractory pupil ; 
and he entered the church with me. We were in 
the midst of an argument respecting the best mode 
of dealing with stubborn children, he advocating 
severity, and I kindness, when Cripps with his 
basket of tools arrived. 

‘The first thing to be done, sir,’ said Cripps, 
after I had told him of my suspicions as to the 
infirm state of the beams, ‘is to get a fair look 
at it underneath; and to do that, all that fret- 
work and carving must be taken down. That there 
bunch of happles and leaves is natural ; and them 
two hoddities is Hadam and Heve; and that there 
snake a-twisting about like a heel, is meant for 
wot tempted Heve, I suppose!’ Such was Mr 
—— criticism on a lovely bit of carving 
worthy of Grinling Gibbons. 

Well, yes; it certainly was necessary to remove 
the front of the reading-desk, and therefore, of 
course, part of Mr Scruby’s pew; and it must be 
done at once, as I should like to see how much 
repairing was really required ; for if extensive, it 
would have to be submitted to the churchwardens. 
This, however, I did not think, from the trifling 
character of the repairs, would be necessary. 

Cripps went forward to the desk for the purpose 
of a ge oye front, and stood for a few minutes, 
as is the habit of this class of workmen, looking at 


the structure he was about to attack, as if con- 
sidering which would be its most vulnerable point. 
At length he inserted his chisel as if to prise off 
the front of the desk, when he suddenly stopped, 
and reaching his hand up to a knot of carved 
leaves, he drew from behind’ it a small bit of 
paper. He looked at it. 

‘There be writing on this, I see, sir, he said, 
handing the scrap to me. 

I looked at it, and found from the phraseology 
that it was evidently part of some kind of legal 
document, though of what nature I could not tell. 
But I was curious to know if there were any more 
of these fragments, and told Cripps to prise off the 
board carefully. As he shook the front of the 
desk in his efforts to remove it, a few more pieces 
of crumpled paper fell out of the same aperture, 
and lay at my feet. 

‘Here’s a lot of rubbish,’ said Cripps, touching 
the scraps with his hob-nailed boot. > the mean- 
time I had picked 7? the pieces. 

‘Perhaps some old manuscript,’ said the school- 
master. ‘Do read it, sir, for it may throw some 
light on the hiding-place of the silver vessels that 
were said to be hidden from Cromwell, and have 
never been found.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, as, having un- 
folded a larger piece of the paper, I glanced over 
its ee ‘What’s this? Why—it is—it is 
a will !’ 

I shall never forget the excitement of that 
moment—the schoolmaster, the sexton, Mrs 
Dumps, and the carpenter who couldn’t read 
writing, all crowding to look over my shoulder. 
With hands trembling with excitement, I put the 
torn pieces of paper together, and ascertained the 
document to be perfect, dated five-and-twenty 
years before, signed John Scruby, and be 
attested by two witnesses. Old Scruby’s will, 
doubtless ! 

Our astonishment was intense. How had it 
come there? It could not have been long in this 

lace of concealment, or the church cleaners would 
ave seen it before now. 

‘ Perhaps it wor rats,’ said Cripps, ‘as tore it. 

‘But how came it all crumpled up and tumbled?’ 
asked the sexton. 

‘It’s my opinion there’s been dirty work,’ 
suggested Mrs Dumps, with the natural sweetness 
of her sex in jumping at charitable conclusions, 
‘People as shall be unbenamed by me, who lets 
@ pore woman o and clean their pew for 
nigh twenty o without giving her a single 
alf-crown at Christmas-time, is capable of any- 
think !’ 

Indeed, it was my own opinion also, It did 
look like foul-play. And I thought on the 
mysterious visitor to the church that evening I 
was there for the marriage extract, and the shut- 
ting and opening of the Scrubys’ pew-door. But 
I kept my thoughts to myself. 

‘It ain’t much consequence whether there’s a 
will or no, now,’ said the sexton ; ‘ for Mr Seth has 
everything, and his pore sister’s dead and gone 
long It was thought a queer thing at the 
time that there wasn’t a will; for old servants 
as had lived with him many a year and done 
their duty faithful, were not provided for; and 
old Jacobs as had been the shepherd forty odd 
year, died in the Union—he did.’ 

These items were entirely new to me, and 
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confirmed my opinion of Mr Scruby being a hard 
man, if not something worse. 

‘My friends,’ I said, ‘finding these — may 
or may not be of 5 oman but I shall take 
them at once to a well-known lawyer at Grantham 
for his opinion of their legality and genuineness. 
In the meantime, let me entreat you to keep the 
matter quiet until my return. Do not let it get 
wind that we have made such a discovery, and you 
shall not go unrewarded for your silence. If this 
is a genuine will, it is better that the fact be 
announced from a solicitor to Mr Scruby, than by 
village gossip. At anyrate, you will all be ready 
to swear to the fact, if called on as witnesses ?’ 

Of course they would, and gladly. They’d be 
ready at any moment, day or night. piled 

Leaving strict orders to Cripps to finish his 
carpentering as quickly as possible, I hastened 
to the stable, ordered the dogeart to be got ready 
immediately, packed a few necessaries in my 
carpet-bag, and then spreading out the tumbled 
sheets of my treasure-trove on the table, made 
myself master of their contents. As far as I 
could judge, this was a regular will, drawn up by 
a solicitor at Boston, unfortunately long «since 
dead. It enumerated much property—in land, 
farms, and stocks, The upper farm at J.incoln, 
and some smaller ones in the north of the county, 
with their stock and product, were left to his 
only son Seth. Coryton Farm, stock, implements, 
with the land in this parish, and half the sum 
in the funds, were left to his dearly beloved and 
only daughter Jane and her heirs for ever, after 
having paid legacies to several distant connec- 
tions and servants, and subject to many annuities 
to old servants ; and I saw rentioned with much 
sadness, an annuity to be paid quarterly to the 
poor old shepherd Jacobs, of whom the sexton had 
so recently spoken. 

Another surprise awaited me at the end of the 
bequests ; for after the signature of John Scruby, 
one of the witnesses’ signatures was Thomas 
Kirby—the same handwriting I had seen in the 
register as witness to the marriage of the parents 
of Phoebe Meadows—the old woman Kirby’s hus- 
band. It must, yes, it must be the genuine will 
—that which never was found. 

My impatience was so great to be gone, that my 
man, naturally slow, and never having from me any 

ial cause to hurry in his preparations, thought, 
I believe, that I had taken leave of my senses. I 
had to put up my horse and hire another on my 
~~ enable me to reach the dwelling of Mr 
Pullingtoft, Marsh End Farm, that evening, 


MORE REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


In continuation of this subject, on which articles 
have from time to time appeared in this Journal, 
we here give three narratives, by separate corre- 
spondents, of remarkable dreams. 


erstition is not, I flatter myself, one of 
lings; and in placing before the public 


I would desire it 


Su 
my 
the following brief narrative, 
to be distinctly understood that I have no wish 
to impress upon them that I ascribe the circum- 
stances to which I am about to allude to any 


supernatural agency. I must confess, however 
that from the first I have been sorely puzzled 
with the whole occurrence ; and in now relating 


the story, I am ly actuated by a wish to 
place on record what must be admitted to be a 
remarkable fulfilment of a dream. I may men- 
tion that my statements can be attested by many 
still living, who were fully aware of the events 
as they happened. 

A few years ago, I was on the staff of a 
ra sd in a town in Yorkshire. One night 
my slumbers were disturbed by a twice-repeated 
dream of a very unusual character. I thought 
that intelligence was brought to the office of the 
journal with which I was connected, that an 
explosion of gas had occurred at the W— 
Colliery, distant about two miles from the town. 
I further thought that, in my professional capa- 
city of reporter, I proceeded thither, and found 
that an accident happened, by which over a 
score of miners had perished. Means were taken 
to bring the bodies of the dead to the surface ; 
but, while exploring operations were going on, a 
second explosion became imminent, in conse- 
quence of fire breaking out in the workings ; 
and after a consultation of mining engineers, 
it was determined that the mouth of the pit 
and the ventilating shafts should be fastened 
up, for the “er go of preventing the ingress 
of air. By these means it was hoped to stifle 
the conflagration which had been discovered. 
The plan was carried out, most of the bodies 
4 the unfortunate colliers having to be left in 

e pit. 

‘At this point, on both occasions of its occur- 
rence, my broke off. As may be imagined, 
these visions of the night considerably impressed 
of my imagination during the night; but those 
who heard me, though admittin the singularity 
of the dream, pooh-poohed the idea of the likeli- 
hood of its being in any way realised. On going 
to business, so struck was 1 with the peculiarity 
of the matter, that I related the circumstances 
to the editor of the newspaper, who was also 
its proprietor. He listened with some interest 
to my story; but, like myself, he could not but 
—_ at the apparent absurdity of the whole 
affair. 


An hour later, we were astonished to receive 
intelligence that a terrible explosion of fire-damp 
had taken place at the W—— Colliery, at eight 
o'clock that morning, and that over twenty 
persons had been killed. This was the ver 
mine of which I had dreamed. In company wit 
the gentleman of whom I have just spoken, I 
proceeded to the scene of the accident. Along 
with an exploring party, I descended into the 
workings; and it was found that twenty-three 
persons had lost their lives. Owing to the 
presence of choke-damp and repeated outbursts 
of gas, fortunately of small volume, the relief 
parties experienced great difficulty in recovering 
the bodies. When some eight or ten had been 
sent to the surface, and while we were still in 
the workings, it was ascertained that the explosion 
had set fire to some props and a portion of the 
coal in part of a ‘ ’ into which the explorers 
had just then, for the first time after the accident, 
managed to penetrate. Gas was found close by 
at the same moment; and the alarm being given 
that a second explosion was to be f , there 
was immediately a stampede of nearly all in the 
pit to the bottom of ine shaft, and thence, as 
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fast as the limited cage accommodation would 
permit, to the surface. 

Very soon all but two or three of the explorers 
Bigg Geary to the bank; and a number of 
mining engineers, along with the government 
inspector, commenced to deliberate on the course 
to “ pursued to extinguish the fire which had 
broken out in the workings. The plan most 
in favour was the sealing up of the pit. Here, 
however, the course of events ceased to run parallel 
with those in my dream ; for in a little time the 
message was brought up from below ground that 
one of the explorers, who had courageously stayed 
behind, at the greatest possible personal risk, 
had succeeded, by means of extraordinary exer- 
tion, in putting out the fire which had been so 
threatening. In a few hours, the bodies remain- 
ing in the mine were all recov 

Among my personal friends, my strange dream 
and its equally strange fulfilment were for some 
time the cause of no little comment; but until 
now, the narrative of the remarkable coincidence 
has not been given to the public. Before con- 
cluding, I may say that I cannot in any way 
account for the dream ; for I had not previously 
been reading of mining accidents elsewhere, 
and no catastrophe of the kind had happened 
in the neighbourhood for a long series o 
years, 


An article on the ‘Chiltern Hundreds’ in 
your magazine (No. 891, January 22, 1881) 
reminded me of a curious dream I had upon the 
subject some years ago. I had gone to bed rather 
tired and excited by circumstances which I will 
by-and-by explain ; and presently it seemed that 
I was walking over a lonely plain just as the sun 
was setting. A short way in advance was a soli- 
tary house, of which the windows were broken, 
the garden gate off its hinges, and with sloppy 
pools of water lying where the garden had been. 
As I looked, a ghostly whisper close to my ear 
said: ‘That is the Chiltern Hundreds.’ Turning 
in a fright, I found that the voice came from 
Grip, the raven in Barnaby Rudge. Some unseen 
power forced me to enter the house, Grip hopping 
merrily ahead. ‘In the first room, I found numbers 
of rats scrambling about; in the second room, 
more rats and a number of unwholesome pigs, 
olive coloured and mangy, trotted busily about, 
snapping up now and again a rat, and crunching 
it between their teeth. 

I ascended the rotten staircase, and entered a 
bare room, the plaster dropping from the walls, 
and the wind whistling through the broken 
window-panes. A slight noise made me look 
down, I saw with 
ravens, hopping softly about, and whisperin 
earnestly ray 4 Gradually they 
round me in a ring, and I felt the sudden pain 
of Grip’s claws stuck into my shoulder. 

‘Look here, old fellow!’ he said in a hoarse 
confidential whisper ; ‘we always claim the eyes 
of all visitors here; but the fellows have agreed 
to take only one of yours, as you are a pal of 
mine 


‘Yes; only one,’ said all the ravens in chorus. 
‘Just one,’ said Grip soothingly ; and opening his 
yellow caliper-like beak, blood-stained at the 
end, he e a determined grab at my eye. I 
struck at him in horror; and in fighting all 


f | suggested by the phrase from Hood’s poem : 


the ravens, who fell on me at once, I woke to find 
ja ac in bed in a profuse perspiration with the 

ow for the interpretation of the dream. On 
the morning prior to the night in question, I had 
been cleaning a model engine, and by accident a 


spiral spring slipped from my fingers, and i 
within my eye, fell ‘able, 
gave several elastic jumps before it lay quiet. 
As I have only one eye, that accounts for the 
scene with Grip. In the course of the day 
I had been turning over Hablot Brown’s illus- 
trations to Bleak House and Barnaby Rudge, 
some of which contain all the elements of the 
ruinous house I saw in my dream. The pools 
of water were from Mariana in the Moated 
Grange ; I had read the poem in the evening. The 
Chiltern Hundreds came from a newspaper para- 
graph on the retirement of some member of 

iament. Another newspaper paragraph had 

wn attention to a German opinion that pigs 
eating rats get infected with Prichina spiralis, 
So the whole dream is fully accounted for point 
by point. 


The other evening, a few ladies and gentlemen 
had a conversation on the subject of dreams, 


And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God. 


In the course of the talk, one of the party told a 
story, which he alleged to be founded on fact, and 
which, as I am not a novelist, I can only tell in 
the most simple way, leaving my readers to think 
it out for themselves. 

The narrator said that, some years ago, he was 
‘best-man’ at the marriage of a friend, who after- 
wards proceeded with his bride toa large town 
in England. The lady possessed great personal 
charms, and had quite a following of suitors, the 
most conspicuous of whom was a young chemist, 
who did not bear the most irreproachable of 
characters ; but shortly before the marriage, this 
young man disappeared. The married couple 
were ve happy for several months, till an event 
happened which bears on the story. Returning 
from a concert one evening, the young wife 
received a slight chill, which threatened to rest on 
the lungs, and medical assistance was procured. 
The doctor came; and after ordering a simple 
prescription, he retired, remarking that his patient 
would be all right in a day or two. This anticipa- 
tion, however, was not fulfilled. To the great 
grief of the husband, his wife showed symptoms of 
extreme lassitude ; and the most skilful yl 
of an eminent physician failed to account for the 
abnormal condition. Medicine was of course 

rescribed freely, but with no beneficial result. 

henson supervened ; and at this crisis the 
husband telegraphed for his friend in Edinburgh 
to come and perform some little business, 

The summons was readily obeyed, as the 
a sincere admira for 
and the test et for the sufferi ife, 
Seated that night oat Midland carriag e, with no 
companion but his thoughts, the young man 

ed all the circumstances of the marriage, 
appointed apothecary’s di a. e 
thought on all these matters, he fell asleep. He 
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awoke with a start, and found he was at Carlisle. 
His sleep had not been refreshing, for it had been 
disturbel by a dream that troubled him. Unsen- 
timental by nature, he tried to laugh the fancy 
away ; but it refused to be exorcised. Still harp- 
ing on some of the incidents, he reached his 
friend’s home, and found the young wife in a 
hopeless condition. The husband was saddened 
an lexed ; and his friend, realising that 
action of some kind was necessary to raise the 
mourner from his stupor, succeeded in getting him 
to talk about the business he wished transacted. 
They went through a number of streets conversi 
familiarly, when all of a sudden the husban 
found grasped by the arm, and looked 
round to see his friend gazing eagerly into the 
window of a shop. Recovering himself in an 
instant, the visitor talked freely, and did not 
volunteer an explanation of his rather erratic con- 
duct ; but on returning to the house, he requested 
the servant to bring the bottle containing the 
medicine last given to the suffering woman. The 
girl brought the bottle, and said she had just 
washed it, as the doctor had ordered her to go 
for another dose. 

This was certainly. But the 
friend was a born detective, and not to be balked. 
The girl went for the medicine. When she 
returned with it, the young man took the bottle, 
and without acquainting the husband of his 
intention, left the house with the prescription, 
returning after a brief interval with the medicine. 
During the night, the breathing of the patient 
became easier, and when the doctor called the 
next day, he was able to report symptoms of 
"in the evening, the friend, ied b 

n the evening, the friend, accom a 
where the husband sat, and requested him to 
come out on a little piece of business. They 
walked in silence through several streets, and at 
last reached a police station, which they entered. 
Behind the desk there was seated a man with 
his face buried in his hands. The officer on duty, 
without much circumlocution, told the business 
which had called them there. Addressing the 
husband, he said that the man seated in the 
office was — with administering noxious 
drugs. When the accused stood up, the party 
saw the altered features of the missing chemist. 
A light seemed to flash over the husband’s face ; 
and after he had made all the necessary deposi- 
tions, he hurried home. At the next assizes, 
the chemist was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude ; and as he pleaded guilty, the public 
knew nothing of the circumstances more than 
was cintadanl in the charge. One of the prose- 
cutors, however, had manifested a great interest 
in the case; and as the husband and his friend 
were leaving the court, he requested the latter 
to give him some explanation of the manner in 
which his suspicions were first called forth 
against the criminal. The friend at once told 
his story. 


In the railway pears he had dreamed that 
he was walking through a e city which he 
had never visited. At length he came upon a 
row of shops, and at a window of one of these 
he observed the face of a man, debased and 
vindictive in its — and quite familiar 
to him, The man held a mortar and pestle in 


his hand, and while he mixed up some drug, 
there was a baleful light in the fishy-looking 
eyes. Then, the sharp whistle of the engine 
awakened the dreamer. The sequel was plain. 
Walking with his friend through the labyrinth 
of streets, could he despise his sleeping fancy 
when he saw before him the actual row of shops, 
while at one of the windows stood the figure 
that haunted his memory like a nightmare? It 
was a perfect revelation. When he returned, 
and secured the medicine and prescription, he 
went to another chemist, and procured the 
needed restorative, and then ed upon an 
analyst with the first bottle. It was found to 
contain a deadly narcotic ; and the police authori- 
ties having been satisfied with the main facts, 
ordered the arrest of the jealous and wretched 
te before the guilt of actual murder lay at 
oor, 


OWLS AND OWLETS. 


WHERE a wish exists to make uncomplimentary 
remarks on the intellectual capacity of an indi- 
vidual, it is not unusual to exclaim that he, or 
she, is ‘stupid as an owl ;’ and this notwithstand- 
ing the recognised fact that the owl has been from 
time immemorial the emblem of wisdom, and is 
always pictured as the special attendant of Pallas 
Athena, goddess of wisdom in heathen myth- 


ology. Persons taking the trouble to observe the’ 


habits of owls, will also maintain them to be 
remarkably intelligent and singularly wary birds ; 
having, in their own particular walk of life, really 
nothing to learn. . 

Owls are not often seen in a domesticated 
state, because, although devotedly attached to 
their immediate belongings, and exemplary mem- 
bers of their own community, they are not, save 
in a few exceptional cases, inclined to allow the 
advances of human friendship with common polite- 


ness, They have indeed a somewhat unplea- | 


sant manner of resenting any approach to undue 
familiarity, by attacking the hands and face 
of an intruder; having, it must be confessed, a 
very awkward preference for the eyes; which 
tendency, combined with their formidable beak 
and claws, is naturally not encouraging to those 
who would otherwise be inclined to make friendly 
advances, Even very small owlets will bite the 
fingers of their best friends to the bone; doing 
without the least compunction their utmost 
to inflict personal injury. We would therefore 
seriously advise romantic young lady-students of 
natural history, who would fain take ‘a little 
downy owl’ to their heart, in the spirit in which 
they would love ‘a dear gazelle,’ to consider 
the propriety of adopting some less vindictive 
favourite, 

Where owls are seen in captivity closely 
associated with other birds, no one can fail to 
be struck by the eminent respectability of their 
appearance. In their staid and dignified demean- 
our—their evident resentment of any approach to 
‘equality and fraternity’—their calm but shrewdly 
observant eyes, and acute hearing, added to a 
suppressed consciousness of power—they always 
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seem to preside over the assembly, like a Lord 
Chancellor in an ornithological iyo House, or 
a feathered Chief Baron in a birds’ Court of Law. 
When roused to anger, however, they instantly 
evince a determination of character that speedil 
teaches the offender there is ‘that within whic 
passeth show.’ A certain degree of mystery which 
attaches to the movements of owls undoubtedly 
makes them additionally interesting. The rarity, 
too, of their public visitations, made only at 
dusky eve, or ‘the witching time of night, 
throws a weird halo around them. Consequently, 
amongst the unsophisticated inhabitants of rural 
districts, these peculiarities have become the 
basis of many idle superstitions, The shrill 
wailing of the bird, heard in retired spots at the 
dead of night, is so ghostly a sound, that it is 
not much to be wondered at if these delusions 
should prevail. The gliding, noiseless flight of 
the white-robed wanderer, supposed to be of 
such evil omen, is well calculated to deepen the 
impression. Where an unoffending owl merely 
flies across a road, the circumstance is considered 
to betoken that ill-luck awaits the passer-by ; 
and whatever undertaking may be the object of 
the journey, will not conduce either to ay 3 
ness or prosperity. Should disaster ensue, the 
ominous apparition of the unconscious bird— 
industriously occupied in the pursuit of its 
natural avocations—will be duly recorded: if no 
untoward result takes place, it will be—as in 
other superstitions—conveniently forgotten. 

In writing to the Graphic, Mr G. Manville Fenn 
gives the following curious particulars regarding 
owls and owlets. He says: ‘It is commonly 
known that owls have two or three sets of young 
in the course of a season; but as far as I can 
make out, after sitting upon the first egg or pair 
of eggs, and hatching the birds, no farther effort in 
incubation is made. Directly after the owlets are 
out of the shell, the hen-bird lays one or two 
more beautiful white , but does not sit, devot- 
ing herself to feeding the insatiable little monsters 
she had started into life, and the warmth of their 
bodies hatches the next owlet. This one’hatched, 
another egg is laid with the same result, that it is 
vivified by the young ones’ warmth, escapes from 
the shell, and once more an egg or two occupy the 
nest, so that in the same corner in a shallow 
downy spot may be seen an owlet three-parts 
grown, another half-grown, another a few hours 
old, and a couple of eggs—four stages in all; and, 
if inspected by day, the three youngsters will be 
seen huddled together in very good fellowship, 
one and all fast asleep, and the eggs in the coldest 
“gee outside. The sight is not pleasing, as may 

e supposed from the above description of the 
young owls ; but if the eye be offended, what is to 

e said of the nose? Take something in a bad 
state of putrefaction and arithmetically square it ; 
the result will be an approach to the foul odour 
of a nest of owls in hot weather. The reason is 
not far to seek, when it is borne in mind that the 
owl is a bird of prey; but all the same I have 
visited the nest earlier in the season, and found 
the place quite scentless, and that too ata time 
when ranged in a semicircle about the young 
were no less than twenty-two young rats and full- 
grown mice, so fresh that they must have been 
caught during the cape night, the larder 
being supplemented by a couple of young rabbits. 


If then a pair of owls provide so many specimens 
of mischievous vermin in a night, they certainly 
earn the title of friends of man. 

‘It may be argued that, inhabiting a pigeon-cote, 
the youngsters were the offspring of two or three 
pairs ; but as far as I can make out, a single pair 
only occupy the cote from year to year, the young 
birds seeking a home elsewhere ; and I may say 
certain the do not come near 
their young and e ay, generall ssin: 
the time in some tree the 
is above the horizon, far away from the cote 
containing their sleeping babes, 

‘When fully fledged and nearly ready to fly, if 
the strong scent is risked and a visit paid, the 
birds start into something approaching to wakeful- 
ness, and, huddling up together, will stare and 
hiss at the intruder, ready to resist handling with 
beak and claw—and a clutch from a full-grown 
owl’s set of claws is no light matter; for Nature 
has endowed them with most powerful muscles, 
and an adaptability for their use that is most 
striking. When hunting for food, the owl glides 
along on silent wing beside some barn or stack, 
and woe betide the cowering mouse or ratling that 
is busy on the grain! As the owl passes over, 
down goes one leg, and four sharp claws have 
snatched the little quadruped from the ground, 
the four points seeming to slope towards a common 
centre, so that escape is impossible, Every seizure 
is performed with the claws; the beak being re- 
served for dividing the animal when too large, 
and not degraded into forming an instrument for 
seizure or carriage of the prey. I have had owls 
calmly seated upon my hand but for a very short 
time, and I cannot recommend ladies to try them 
for pets; for the sooner they are perched else- 
where, the more pleasant it is for the skin, their 
claws being exquisitely sharp,’ 

Owlets, taken from the nest, have been success- 
fully reared in a hay-loft or other outhouse. If 
allowed their liberty when fully fledged, they 
have regularly returned to their adopted home, 
quite contented with their new abode, A pair 
given to a lady remained for some years in her 
possession. She had a nest made for them in 
the hollow trunk of a large tree near the house, 
whence she could personally watch over their 
welfare. Food suited to their tender years was 
supplied, and they were perfectly reconciled to 
their fate, becoming unusually tame; one, es 
cially, would fly down when called by his 
name. They’ were a constant source of amuse- 
ment, and well-known characters in the neigh- 
bourhood. When full-grown, they flew away 
nightly to gradually increasing distances, always 
returning before daybreak to their hospitable 
owner’s care. On one occasion, however, during 
the temporary absence of their mistress, both 
the birds came to an untimely end, in a manner 
which was not discovered, Never were pets more 
truly regretted. 

Another case of adoption occurred, in which 
the nest of a pair of Tawny or Wood Owls 
was watched, without disturbing the lawful pro- 
prietors. After a while two eggs appeared ; 
then two little balls of down, eventually develop- 
ing into fine young owlets, whose large eyes 
flashed indignantly at any intrusion on their 
privacy. One day—during the absence, it need 
scarcely be said, of their natural protectors—after 
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some di scratches, incurred in a prolonged 
and vigorous struggle, both were secured, borne 
triumphantly home, and lodged in a large rabbit- 
hutch, which was duly darkened for the con- 
venience of the nocturnal occupants. Their bill 
of fare consisted of mice, rats, frogs, &. With 
this diet they did not appear to —— water, 
contrary to the usage of other birds, so that 
portion of the daily commissariat was omitted, 
Owls have an extraordinary capacity for swal- 
lowing large solid substances, While quite small, 
the pair in question would, without the slightest 
hesitation or difficulty, dispose of a large frog or 
mouse in its entirety, Soon after the capture of 
the young Wood Owls, on their being visited at 
dusk, two venerable specimens—doubtless the 
nt birds—were seen cautiously alighting in 
nt of the hutch; where, after having been 
received with every demonstration of delight b 
the inmates, they proceeded to put food throu 
the bars, which the juvenile prisoners eagerly 
devoured. Thereafter, the reunited family sepa- 
rated ; but this touching proof of parental affection 
was subsequently repeated each evening, at the 
same hour, with singular punctuality, until the 
young birds grew large and strong, when the visits 
were gradually discontinued. The elders having 
some difficulty in passing the delicacies brought 
by them through the bars, two of these were 
removed, which kindly meant act led to a dis- 
aster; one of the junior members being shortly 
thereafter found with a broken wing, probably due 
either to the attack of some neighbouring cat, or 
to its own endeavours to make its escape through 
the enlarged aperture. Both are, however, thriv- 
ing to the present time. They have safely under- 
taken a journey, and are now residing 
in a less isolated part of the world, on the Surrey 
hills. An extensive wooden edifice has been 
erected for them, and placed on a stage several 
feet from the ground, under the shade of a large 
elm-tree, where, by means of a ladder, all their 
wants are supplied ; and they are thus provided 
with board and lodging for life. A bath, though 
an unwonted luxury, seems to be highly popular. 
Having arrived at years of discretion, they are 
allowed to have unrestricted liberty, but do 
not appear inclined to desert their comfortable 
quarters. One was lately seen, while enjoying a 
rather too early evening ramble, surrounded by a 
throng of noisily vociferating sparrows, who drove 
the stranger homewards in a rapid and most 
undignified flight. No sooner did the owl enter 
the precincts of his private residence, and turn 
upon his pursuers, than they fled in most amusing 
dismay. 


{If all keepers of wild-birds were as thoughtful 
and kindly disposed towards their charges as the 
correspondent who has furnished the foregoing 
particulars, there would be less reason to pity the 
feathered captives, Still, except in certain cases 
where the cause of science is to be advanced, we 
would reprehend the practice of abstracting wild- 
birds from their parent homes and detaining them 
in cages or even in large aviaries ; and more espe- 
cially would we protest against the immurement 
of birds such as falcons or owls, the mission of 
the latter being of such especial importance to 
the agriculturist, and therefore to the general 
community.—Ep, 


CONSOLATION. 


Turoven the village, o’er the river, to the breezes glad- 
ness flinging, 

With the glory of their music, are the church-bells sweetly 
ringing. 


Weary, sad, and disappointed, hope borne down by many 
a fear, 

La — pause and listen, as their gladsome sound 
ear, 


In my heart sweet memories waken, round me gleams a 
glory vast, 
l bright thoughts together of the future and 

t. 


Linking al 
the pas 


Holy music, rich in blessing, is the gladness of the song, 
That the breezes o’er the river from the church-bells bear 
along. 


In my heart, hope reawakens, bringing strength and life 
and light, 
Love to suffer, will to battle and to conquer for the right. 


Though cast down, yet not despairing, glorious words I 
seem to hear, 

Words to make me strong in daring, words to cast out 
doubt and fear. 


In the belfry stand the ringers, while the silver song still 
swe 

But they cannot hear its beauty for the clashing of the 
be 


Only others, not the workers, hear the glory of the strain: 
While we bless them, they must labour ; theirs the suff’ring, 
ours the gain, 


This, perhaps, the noblest lesson that the holy music tells, 
While across vale wood and upland, all its silver glad- 
ness swells, 


Ye, who live, who love, who labour, bearing, daring all 
you can, 

So you may, by God’s good blessing, ease one suffering 
heart of man ; 


Help one brother to grow better ; cause one sinful soul to 


see 
God’s great care and love and patience ever waiting, ever 
free— 


Freer than His holy sunshine, or the blessing of the rain, 
And the freest to those sad ones who are worn with 
doubt and pain : 


Oh, take heart ! perhaps no knowledge, no sweet thanks 
for help well given, 

May be granted for thy cheering in thy life on this side 
heaven ; 


Love thou on in earnest working, and perchance, thou 
yet mayst see 

That some hearts whom thou hast solaced, have been 
blessing God for thee. : 
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